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Males. 
Middle 
Wing. Tail. Tarsus. toe, s.t. 
in in. in. in. 


Tangier (Favier), in Norwich Museum 10:95 5:55 1:70 1:90 
Sakkara, Egypt, in Norwich Museum 11-00 5:50 1:70 1:80 
El Kab, Egypt, shot by and in the 

collection of Capt. Shelley ...... 1120 545 1°70 180 


Females. 
Kef, Boudjato, Eastern Atlas (vide 
‘The Ibis, 1859, p. 187), in Nor- 
TAN LUSAN 5. anus ese iu aes « SO 5 60 1:60 180 
Egypt, obtained by Mr. W. ©. B. 
Medlycott, in Norwich Museum .. 1115 5-60 1:70 170 


In conclusion, I may mention two adult Falcons from 
Nepal, which were presented by Mr. Hodgson to the British 
Museum, and which, notwithstanding the very eastern locality 
where they were obtained, I can only refer to Falco punicus. 
The smaller of these specimens, which I believe to be a male, 
is entered at p. 387 of the Museum Catalogue under the 
head of Falco barbarus, and the larger, which is presumably 
a female, is one of the two specimens entered at p. 389 under 
the title of Falco babylonicus, to which species the other speci- 
men from Nepal, also thus entered, does appear to me really 
to belong. The following are my measurements of these 
Falcons :— 


Middle 

Wing. Tail. Tarsus. toe, s. «u. 

in. in. in. in. 
Presitmed if Ru RT 11:50 5°80 1:70 1:85 
Presumed apto ci 13:30 6:00 170 204 


XVI.—On a new Species of Trochaloptcron from China. 
By F. W. Styan, F.Z.S. 


(Plate VI.) 


In 1885 I purchased in Hankow two living specimens of a 
Trochalopteron which appears to be undescribed, and for 
which I propose the name of T. cinereiceps. Its nearest ally is 
T. cineraceum of Godwin-Austen (P. Z. S. 1874, p. 45, pl. xi.), 
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from}Munipur, India, from which it differs in its more olive 
and less grey upper parts, in having a dusky brownish-grey 
cap to the head instead of black, and in its rufous ear-coverts 
and white on the cheeks. The underparts in the two species 
are practically identical. The following is the description :— 


TROCHALOPTERON CINEREICEPS, sp. n. (Plate VI.) 

Upper parts olive-brown, brighter on the rump, and mer- 
ging gradually into dusky brownish grey on the top of the 
head, the feathers of which are faintly margined with black. 
Wing-coverts like the back, primary-coverts black, bastard 
wing lavender-grey. Primaries, outer web lavender-grey, 
which in the last three fades into olive-brown at the base, 
inner web blackish. Secondaries and tertiaries olive-brown 
like the back, inner web blackish, a broad black bar with a 
narrow white tip terminates each feather. Tail, two central 
feathers olive-brown like the back, terminated by a black 
bar with a faintly visible white tip. The remaining rectrices 
have a broad white tip, a black subterminal bar, then a rather 
faintly marked lavender bar, more conspicuous in the outer- 
most, which fades softly into olive-brown. Head below the 
dusky grey of the vertex is an olive-brown, eyebrow merging 
into rufous on the ear-coverts. Below the eye is a white 
patch succeeded by a black moustache. Lores black, above 
which a small white patch. Under surface, as far as breast, 
isabelline buff, paler on the throat; abdomen, flanks, under 
wing-coverts, and under tail-coverts ochraceous buff. Legs 
and feet yellowish brown, beak ditto, upper mandible dark. 

Beak, along culmen 4 inch, to gape 1 inch; wing 3$ inches ; 
tarsus 1} inch; tail 3? inches. 

The two specimens I procured from a dealer who regularly 
imports live birds to Hankow from Western China, having 
an agent at Ichang, who collects them and forwards them 
thence by steamer down the Yangtse. He said they came 
from Yunnan. In addition to these there is a specimen in 
the Shanghai Museum, with no name or history attached, 
which was probably procured from the same source. AH 
three specimens are identical in appearance, and one is still 
alive in my aviary in Shanghai. It constantly utters a soft 
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plaintive call of three or four notes, and warbles in a sort 
of undertoue, like others of this family; but I never heard 
it sing with a rich full tone like T. canorum, some of which 
are its companions. 


XVII.—On Phasianus colchicus and its Allies. 
By Henry SEEBOHM. 


THERE is a great deal of truth in the old saw which says 
that “ it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” England 
and Russia quarrelled over the line which divides Afghanistan 
from Turkestan. Some millions sterling were spent in con- 
sequence, a deputation from the two countries met in the 
basin of the Murghab, and discovered a new subspecies of 
Pheasant. Ornithologists ought to be the last to quote 
“ parturiunt montes,” and will agree with me that the English 
proverb is much more to the point. Any discovery which 
throws light upon the difficult question of the inter-relation- 
ship of the Pheasants is valuable. 

The fact that all the true Pheasants interbreed freely with 
each other and produce fertile offspring, may be accepted as 
absolute proof that they are only subspecifically distinct from 
each other. Like all other subspecies, they only exist upon 
sufferance. The local races appear to be distinct enough, 
but they only retain their distinctive characters so long as 
they are isolated from each other. The moment they are 
brought into contact they begin to interbreed; crosses of every 
kind rapidly appear, and in a comparatively short time the 
swamping effects of interbreeding reduce the two or more 
local races which have been brought into contact to a single 
and uniform intermediate race. Such swamping effects of 
interbreeding have practically stamped out in the British 
Islands the two very different-looking races of Pheasants 
which were introduced into them— Phasianus colchicus, from 
Asia Minor, and Phasianus torquatus from China. The 
Pheasant of the British Islands is, with very rare exceptions, 
only a mongrel between these two races, but, it must be 
admitted, a very healthy and fertile one. 


